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President  Aley 


James    Norris    Hart 


A.  B,  Indiana,  1888;  A.  M.,  1890;  Ph. 
D.,  Pennsylvania,  1897;  LL.  D., 
Franklin,  1909.  Principal  high  school, 
Spencer,  Ind.,  1882-85,  1886-87;  in- 
structor in  mathematics,  Indiana, 
1887-88 ;  professor  of  mathematics, 
Vincennes,  1888-91;  Indiana,  1891- 
1910;  Harrison  Fellow,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1896-97;  acting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  Stanford, 
1894-95 ;  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, State  of  Indiana,  1909-10; 
president,    Maine,    Dec.    1,    1910 . 


Mathematics 


B.  C.  E.,  Maine,  1885;  C.  E.,  1890;  M.  S.,  Chicago,  1897;  Sc.  D., 
Maine,  1908.  Principal,  Dennysville  high  school,  1885-86;  instruc- 
tor  in   mathematics   and   drawing,   Maine,    1887-1890;   professor   of 

mathematics    and    astronomy,    1891 ;    dean    of    the    University, 

1903 . 


James   Stacy   Stevens 


Physics 


B.  S.,  Rochester,  1885;  M.  S.,  Syracuse,  1889;  LL.  D.,  Rochester, 
1907.  Principal,  village  school,  Jasper,  N.  Y.,  1885-86;  instructor 
in    sciences,    Cook    Academy,    Havana,    N.    Y.?    1886-91 ;    graduate 

student,   Chicago,   1895-96;   professor   of   physics,   Maine,   1891 ; 

dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1905 . 


Jacob   Bernard   Segall 


French 


A.  B.,  Univ.  of  Jassy,  1884;  New  York  Univ.,  1885-1886;  Poly- 
technikum  of  Zurich,  1887-1889;  Munich,  1889-1890;  Columbia, 
1891-1893 ;  University  Fellow  Romance  Languages,  Columbia,  1892- 
1893;  Ph.  D.,  1893.  Instructor  in  French,  Cornell'  1893-1896;  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  1896-1897;  Cornell,  1897-1900;  lecturer  in  modern 
languages,    McGill,    1900-1901 ;    instructor    in    French,    College    of 
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the    City   of    New    York,    1901-1903;    professor    of    Romance    Lan- 
guages,  Maine,    1903-1915;   professor   of   French,    1915 ;   U.    S. 

Food   Administration,   Washington  and  American   Relief   Adminis- 
tration,  Paris,  June  1918  to  July  1919. 

George   Davis    Chase  Latin 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1889;  A.  M.,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  1897;  Harvard  traveling 
fellow,  Leipzig,  1897-98.  Sub-master  and  teacher  of  Latin  and 
mathematics,  Bristol  Academy,  Taunton,  Mass.,  1889-94;  teacher 
of  Latin,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  1898-99; 
assistant  professor  of  comparative  philology,  Cornell,  1899-1901 ; 
instructor  in  Latin,  Wesleyan,  1901-02;  associate  professor  of 
Latin,    1902-05;   professor   of   Latin,   Maine,    1905 . 

Caroline   Colvin  History 

B.  A.,  Indiana,  1893 ;  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  1901 ;  student  in  Europe, 
1901-02;  fellow,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1901.  Teacher  in  Fort  Wayne 
high  school,  1893-1898;  instructor  in  history,  Maine;  1902-03;  as- 
sistant professor  of  history,  1903-06;  professor  of  history, 
1906 . 

Guy  Andrew  Thompson  English 

B.  A.,  Illinois,  1898;  B.  A,  Harvard,  1900;  M.  A.,  1901;  Ph.  D, 
Chicago,  1912 ;  graduate  student,  Chicago,  1906-08 ;  fellow  in  Eng- 
lish, 1907-08.  Instructor  in  English  and  German,  Millersburg 
Military  Institute,  Millersburg,  Kentucky,  1898-1899 ;  tutor  in  Eng- 
lish and  German,  Maine,  1901-1902;  instructor  in  English,  1902- 
1905;  acting  head  of  Department  of  English,  1908-1909;  professor 
of   English,    1909 . 

Roy  Merle  Peterson  Spanish 

A.  B.,  Coe,  1906;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1910;  Ph.  D.,  1912.  Study  and 
travel  in  southern  Europe,  1915-17.  Teacher  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
High  School,  1906-07;  Eureka  College,  1907-09;  professor  of  Latin, 
Missouri  Valley  College,  1912-14;  professor  of  Spanish  and  His- 
tory, Cooper  College,  1914-15,  1917-18;  professor  of  Spanish  and 
Italian,    Maine,    1918 . 

Robert   Rutherford   Drummond  German 

B.  S.,  Maine,  1905;  university  scholar  in  Germanics,  Pennsylvania, 
1905-07;  Harrison  fellow  in  Germanics,  1907-09;  Ph.  D.,  1909;' 
Goettingen,  1908;  instructor  in  German,  St.  Joseph's  1906;  acting 
professor  of  modern  languages,  Pennsylvania  Military  College, 
1907;  instructor  in  German,  Maine,  1909-13;  assistant  professor, 
1913-15;    associate   professor,    1915-16;    professor     1919 . 
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Harley  Richard  Willard  Mathematics 

B.  A,  Dartmouth,  1899;  M.  A.,  1902;  also  Yale,  1910;  Ph.  D.,  Yale, 

1912.  Principal  of  high  and  graded  schools,  Orleans,  Vt.,  1899- 
1900;  assistant  in  physics,  Dartmouth,  1900-02;  instructor  in  math- 
ematics, Kenyon  Military  Academy,  Gambier,  Ohio,  1902-04;  in- 
structor in  mathematics,  Maine,  1904-07;  assistant  professor,  1907- 
09;  university  fellow,  Yale,  1909-11;  instructor  in  mathematics, 
Yale,  1911-12;  assistant  professor,  Maine,  1912-13;  associate  pro- 
fessor, 1913-1919;  on  leave  of  absence  with  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration  and   War   Trade   Board,    1917-1919;    professor,    1919 . 

John   H   Ashworth  Economics   and   Sociology 

A.  B.,  Emory  and  Henry,  1906;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1914.  Prin- 
cipal of  high  school,  Wise,  Va.,  1906-1911;  fellow,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1912-14;  instructor  in  economics,  Penn.  State,  1914-1915;  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  political  science,  Penn.  College,  1915-1918; 
professor  of  economics  and  sociology,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1918-1919; 
professor  of   economics   and   sociology,   Maine,    1919 . 

Charles    Andrew    Brautlecht  Chemistry 

Ph.  B.,  Yale,  1907;  Ph.  D.,  Yale,  1912;  Chemist  in  Protein  Research 
and  State  Analytical  Laboratories,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  1906-1909;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Yale,  1910- 
1912;  instructor  in  chemistry,  Throop  College  of  Technology, 
1912-1913;  professor  of  chemistry,  Florida  State  College,  1913- 
1919.  Commercial  investigations,  analytical  and  consulting  work 
in  chemistry  in  New  Haven,  California,  and  Florida.  Professor 
of    chemistry,    Maine,    1919 . 

Harold   Milton   Ellis  English 

B.  A.,   Maine,    1907;    M.   A.,    1908;   A.   M.,   Harvard,    1909;    Ph.   D., 

1913.  Instructor  in  English.  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  1909-1911;  Texas,  1913-1917;  professor  of  English, 
Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1917-1919;  North  Carolina,  Sum- 
mer,   1919;    Maine,    1919 . 

William    David   Fuller  Education 

Ph.  B.,  Wisconsin,  1910;  A.  M.,  Maine,  1917;  graduate  student,  Cal- 
ifornia, 1912;  Chicago,  Summer  of  1914;  Columbia,  Summer  of 
1918.  Principal  of  Township  High  School,  Eagle  River,  Wiscon- 
sin; 1902-1906;  head  master  of  boys  at  Hillside  Home  School, 
1906-1909;  superintendent  of  schools,  Sparta,  Wis.,  1911;  instruc- 
tor in  high  school,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1912;  Superintendent  of  schools, 
Hudson,  Wis.,  1912-1914;  superintendent  of  schools,  Old  Town- 
Orono,  1914-1918;  lecturer  on  education,  Prince  of  Wales  College, 
summers,   1915  and  1916;  assistant  professor  of  education,  Maine, 
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summers,    1916    and    1917;    professor    of    education,    Maine,    1918; 
superintendent    of    schools,    Portland,    1918 . 

Myron  Otis  Tripp  Mathematics 

A.  B.,  Indiana,  1901 ;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1909.  Instructor  in  mathe- 
matics, National  Forum  School,  Douglastown,  Penn.,  1901-1902; 
tutor  in  mathematics,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1903-1908 ; 
instructor,  1908-1912;  instructor,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York,  1912-1913;  professor,  Miami  (Indiana)  Normal  School, 
1913-1914;  Olivet,  1914-1917;  assistant  professor,  Maine,  1917- 
1919;    associate    professor,    1919 — . 

Bertrand    French    Brann  Chemistry 

B.  S.,  Maine,  1909;  M.  S.,  1911;  M.  S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1912.  Instructor  in  chemistry,  Maine,  1910-1911;  as- 
sistant in  chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1912- 
1913;  instructor  in  chemistry,  Lowell  Textile  School,  1913-1917; 
assistant  professor,   Maine,    1917-1919;   associate  professor,    1919 — . 

Ava   Harriet   Chadbourne  Education 

A.  B.,  Maine,  1915;  A.  M.,  Maine,  1918;  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  1919.  Principal  of  high  and  graded  schools  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  1900-1911;  district  superintendent  of  schools, 
1911-14;  instructor  in  education,  Maine,  1915-1919;  acting  associ- 
ate  professor    of    education,    Maine,    1919 . 

Albert    Lewis    Fitch  Physics 

A.  B.,  Albion  College,  1911;  A.  M.,  1912;  Fellow,  Michigan,  1912- 
1913;  Science  teacher  in  High  School,  Allegan,  Mich.,  1913-1915; 
Fellow,  Michigan,  1915-1916;  Ph.  D.,  1916.  Research  physicist 
Western  Electric  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  1916-1919;  associate  professor^ 
Maine,    1919 . 

Francois  Joseph   Kueny  French 

B.  es  L.,  Paris,  1897 ;  L.  es  L.,  Besangon  1901 ;  professeur  de  rhe- 
torique,  Besancon,  1902-03 ;  professeur  de  philosophic,  Troyes, 
1903-04;  professeur  de  seconde;  Juilly,  1904-07;  Berlitz  School  of 
Languages,  Philadelphia,  1907-08;  head  of  Berlitz  School  of  Lan- 
guages, Cincinnati,  1908;  graduate  student,  Columbia,  1913-14;  in- 
structor  in   romance   languages,   Maine,    1914 . 

Economics 

Chemistry 
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A  Campus  View 


General  Information 


The  Summer  Term  of  the  University  of  Maine  was  established  in 
1903.  It  has  had  a  gradual  growth  and  has  enrolled  among  its  members 
a  large  number  of  teachers  and  superintendents  from  Maine  and  other 
states.  The  courses  are  for  the  most  part  given  by  heads  of  departments 
of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Maine.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  outside  the  univer- 
sity faculty,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  an  equally  high  stan- 
dard of  efficiency.  The  majority  of  the  courses  offered  are  of  college 
grade,  but  there  are  a  few  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  stu- 
dents in  preparatory  schools  who  have  not  quite  completed  their  col- 
legiate preparation.  By  consulting  the  list  of  courses  offered  it  will  be 
seen  in  what  manner  this  may  be  done  in  the  various  departments. 

Purpose 

The  Summer  Term  of  the  University  of  Maine  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  persons :  teachers,  graduate  students,  and 
college  students. 

Teachers 

The  Summer  Term  is  essentially  a  teacher's  school.  Secondary 
school  teachers  and  principals  will  find  an  opportunity  to  improve  pro- 
fessionally by  a  further  study  of  the  subjects  they  expect  to  teach  and 
the  technique  of  teaching  their  particular  branches.  Professional  sub- 
jects may  be  taken  with  the  purpose  of  better  understanding  the  methods 
and  fundamental  principles  of  education  which  will  make  better  teachers. 
The  following  school  people  will  find  work  to  suit  their  needs:  (1) 
Superintend  oils  and  those  preparing  to  be  superintendents  will  find  all 
the  professional  subjects  which  the  State  Department  of  Education  re- 
quires   in    the    examination    of    superintendents.      Superintendents'    Clubs 
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will  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  of  practical  problems. 
The  up-to-date  plans  of  educational  organization  and  administration  will 
be  available.  (2)  Secondary  school  teachers  or  prospective  secondary 
school  teachers  will  find  the  courses  to  fit  their  needs  in  professional 
training  and  subject  matter.  High  school  teachers  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  better  positions  in  more  advanced  work  will  find 
available  work  in  the  Summer  Term.  (3)  Normal  school  graduates 
desiring  to  complete  the  college  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  may  do  a  part  of  this  work  in  the  Summer  Term. 
Graduates  of  Maine  normal  schools  who  are  graduates  of  an  accredited 
high  school  may  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  by  completing 
two  years'  college  work.  This  is  a  recent  regulation  of  the  university. 
A  number  of  normal  school  graduates  are  taking  advantage  of  it. 


Certificates 

All  subjects  required  for  certification  of  Maine  teachers  will  be 
given  in  the  Summer  Term.  Students  who  complete  one  or  more  courses 
in  the  summer  are  given  statements  signed  both  by  the  President  of  the 
university  and  the  State  Superintendent.  A  record  of  this  is  kept  at 
the  office  of  the  university  and  also  at  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 


Summer  Term  and  State  Educational  System 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Maine  has 
arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  for  the  professional  training 
of  secondary  school  teachers,  which  will  entitle  those  who  complete  it 
to  a  Professional  State  Certificate  for  Secondary  School  Teachers.  The 
course  has  been  arranged  in  conference  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public   Schools   and   has   his   endorsement. 
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In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  student  is  expected  to  complete  six  hours 
in  psychology  in  the  sophomore  year  as  a  prerequisite  to  twelve  hours 
work  in  education  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  thirty  hours  in  a  major 
subject,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  in  a  minor  subject.  The  pre- 
scribed work  in  education  includes  three  hours  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, three  hours  in  the  principles  of  secondary  education,  three  hours 
in  the  technique  of  teaching,  and  three  hours  to  be  elected  from  the 
three  following  subjects:  adolescence,  pedagogy  and  psychology  of  high 
school    subjects,   and   practice   teaching. 

The  selection  of  a  major  subject  to  which  the  student  devotes  30 
hours  and  a  minor  subject  to  which  he  shall  devote  from  10  to  20  hours 
is  designed  to  equip  him  for  teaching  two  allied  subjects  in  high  school. 
Usual  combinations  of  high  school  subjects  are  English  and  history, 
Latin  and  history,  English  and  Latin,  mathematics  and  physics,  physics 
and  chemistry.  For  the  completion  of  this  course  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  is  required.  All  the  prescribed  work  must  be  of  "C"  grade 
or  above.  Upon  completing  this  course  the  student  will  receive  a  Pro- 
fessional Secondary  Certificate  from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  which  will  designate  the  major  and  minor  subjects  which  he 
has  pursued.  A  special  certificate  will  also  be  issued  by  the  university 
which  will  give  a  detailed  outline  of  the  student's  record. 

So  far  as  possible  facilities  will  be  offered  in  the  Summer  Term  to 
teachers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  such  certificates  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  outlined  above.  Details  of  the  plans  and  an  outline  of  the 
course  extending  through  several  Summer  Terms  will  be  sent  to  those 
who  are  interested. 


Graduate  Students 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  departments  where- 
by graduates  of  the  University  of  Maine  and  other  institutions  of  equal 
grade  may  register  for  work  in  consecutive  Summer  Terms  which  will 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Four  terms  will  normally  be 
required  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  A  student  who  is 
able  to  spend  one  semester  in  graduate  study  at  the  university  may  com- 
plete the  work  leading  to  the  master's  degree  in  two   Summer  Terms. 

College  Students 

Students  of  the  university  and  other  institutions  who,  for  various 
reasons,  are  in  arrears  in  their  work,  or  who  may  wish  to  gain  additional 
credits  in  their  course,  find  the  Summer  Term  profitable.  For  such  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  is  offered  to  register  for  elective  subjects  which 
they  would  regularly  take  in   their  college  curricula. 
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Registration  Bureau 

There  has  been  organized  at  the  university  a  registration  bureau  for 
teachers  and  students  who  are  planning  to  become  teachers.  A  complete 
set  of  blanks  is  furnished  each  applicant  and  the  university  authorities 
assist  the  students  in  obtaining  positions  so  far  as  they  are  able.  The 
privilege  of  this  bureau  will  be  extended  to  students  in  the  Summer  Term 
and  this  should  prove  of  aid  to  students  and  teachers  who  are  hoping  to 
obtain   better  positions. 


Location 

The  University  of  Maine  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  of  New  England.  Orono  has  a  characteristic  Maine  summer  cli- 
mate. The  air  is  clear  and  dry,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  nights  are 
cool. 

Orono  is  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  eight  miles  from  Bangor, 
with  which  it  has  also  half-hour  trolley  connection.  Students  coming 
from  Boston  and  points  south  and  west  may  find  a  steamboat  trip  from 
Boston  desirable,  and  will  enjoy  a  beautiful  sail  up  the  Penobscot. 
From  Bangor,  the  electric  cars  of  the  Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Com- 
pany run  to  the  university. 

The  university  grounds  contain  about  360  acres  and  include  a  beauti- 
ful campus  with  hundreds  of  fine  shade  trees  and  thousands  of  shrubs 
and  flowering  plants.  The  Stillwater  River,  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot, 
bounds  the  campus  on  the  west,  and  a  large  tract  of  woods  lies  to  the 
east.  On  the  south  is  to  be  seen  a  beautiful  range  of  hills,  and  50  miles 
to  the  north  stands  Mt.  Katahdin.  On  the  campus  are  about  30  uni- 
versity buildings,  including  dormitories  for  men  and  women,  recitation 
halls,    laboratories,    library,    and   gymnasium. 


Courses  of  Study 

Courses  are  arranged  to  give  university  credit  to  students  who  de- 
sire it.  As  a  rule,  a  course  which  meets  daily  during  the  summer  term 
is  counted  as  equivalent  to  a  course  which  meets  twice  a  week  for  one 
semester.  Courses  which  are  scheduled  for  less  than  five  times  a  week 
during  the  Summer  Term  will  be  estimated  up  on  the  proper  time  basis. 


Additional  Courses 

If  there  should  be  sufficient  demand  for  them,  other  courses  than 
those  described  in  this  bulletin,  will  be  offered.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  work  in  music  and  psychology,  and  other  courses  will  be 
added   if   it  seems   advisable. 
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Chemistry 
Professor  Brautlecht  ;  Associate  Professor  Brann  ;  Mr. 


An  Experiment  in  Gas 
Analysis 


The  department  offers  its  facili- 
ties for  all  who  wish  to  undertake 
any  studies  in  chemistry.  Courses 
may  be  taken  for  credit  but  the  de- 
partment does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  many  students  of  science 
would  like  the  opoprtunity  of  un- 
dertaking special  work  under  direc- 
tion. With  this  object  in  view  only 
a  few  laboratory  courses  are  listed, 
but  any  ordinary  work  may  be 
taken  by  individuals  and  the  depart- 
ment will  give  all  possible  credit 
for  and  aid  to  such  work.  If  there 
is  a  sufficient  demand,  courses  other 
than  the  listed  ones  will  be  given. 

It  is  possible  that  the  department 
may  offer  work  which  would  par- 
tially    fulfill    the     requirements    for 

the  master's   degree.     Intending  students  would   do  well  to  communicate 

with  the  department  on  this  matter  beforehand. 

Is.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — An  elementary  course  in- 
tended to  aid  those  who  are  already  teaching  chemistry  or  those  who 
may  wish  to  enter  this  field.  The  subject  will  be  studied  from  the  lab- 
oratory as  well  as  the  classroom  standpoint  and  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  informal  discussion.  It  will  deal  essentially  with  the 
more  important  phases  of  general  chemistry. 

3s.  General  Chemistry. — A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
on  elementary  chemistry.  No  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  as- 
sumed, so  that  the  beginning  student  may  take  the  course ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  development  is  such  that  the  course  will  serve  as  a  review 
as  well  as  an  introduction  to  new  matter  for  those  who  desire  further 
work  in  general  chemistry.    The  course  deals  chiefly  with  the  non-metals. 

4s.  General  Chemistry. — A  continuation  of  Course  3s  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  metals. 

5s.     Laboratory  work  in  the  field  covered  by  Course  3s. 

6s.    Laboratory  work  in  the  field  covered  by  Course  4s. 

lis.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  systematic  study  of  reactions  and 
separation  of  the  more  common  metals  and  acids.  The  character  of 
this  course  may  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  student  as  the  work 
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is  almost  entirely  individual.     Eighteen  hours  weekly  yielding  five  semes- 
ter credits.     General   Chemistry  is  a  prerequisite. 

15s.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
wish  an  elementary  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry.  Teachers  will  find 
that  it  may  broaden  their  horizon  and  pre-medical  students  may  find 
the  course  to  their  advantage.  It  will  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
Ch  15  for  pre-medical  students.  Eighteen  hours  weekly  yielding  five 
semester  credits. 


Economics  and  Sociology 


Professor  Ashworth  ;  Mr. 


la.  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics. — An  introductory 
course  dealing  with  the  general  principles  and  problems  of  modern  eco- 
nomic  activity. 

9.  Accounting. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  that  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  principles  of  accounting  which  every  business  man 
or  woman  should  possess.  For  entrance  to  this  course  no  knowledge 
of    bookkeeping    is    required. 


Coburn    Hall — Biology   and   History 


56.  Social  Pathology. — Application  of  sociological  principles  to 
the  study  of  modern  social  problems.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  immi- 
gration  and   Americanization. 

98.  Socialism  and  Other  Social  Reform  Programs. — A  study  of 
various  movements  aimed  to  transform  the  social  order:  socialism,  com- 
munism,   syndicalism,    anarchism,    etc. 

61.  American  Government. — The  principles  and  interpretation  of 
the  American  government  in  the  light  of  which  current  political  prob- 
lems will  be  studied. 
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88.  International  Law. — The  nature,  sources,  and  evolution  of 
international  law.  The  law  bearing  on  the  Great  War  and  the  League  of 
Nations  will  be  emphasized. 

Education 
Associate    Professor    Chadbourne;    Superintendent   Fuller 

51s.  History  of  Education. — Historic  Foundations  of  Modern 
Education.  The  principles  underlying  modern  educational  theory  and 
practice.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  education  from  the  primitive 
peoples   to  the  Renaissance. 

52s.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — This  course  is  designed 
for  teachers  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  following  topics 
will  be  treated :  the  modern  view  of  the  place  and  function  of  secondary 
education,  with  special  attention  to  the  junior  high  school.  Its  history; 
organization ;  problems  of  administration ;  arguments  for  and  against 
it;  selection  and  training  of  teachers  for  junior  high  school  work;  aims 
and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  junior  high  school;  articulation  of 
the  junior  high  school  with  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  Other  topics 
that  may  be  discussed  are :  supervised  study,  or  the  divided  period ; 
segregation  of  sexes ;  aims  and  methods  of  presenting  the  various  sub- 
jects ;  vocational  studies ;  vocational  guidance.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
reports. 

56s.  Educational  Psychology. — This  course  is  designed  for  teach- 
ers of  all  schools  and  others  who  are  interested.  It  will  deal  with  two 
main  topics.  The  native  tendencies  of  children  and  the  nature  of  the 
educational  process.  The  following  topics  may  be  considered:  (1)  the 
orignal  nature  of  man  considering  instincts  and  capacities ;  the  value 
and  use  of  original  tendencies ;  (2)  the  psychology  of  learning  with 
emphasis  on  associative  learning,  learning  by  analysis  and  selection 
amount,  rate,  and  limit  of  improvement;  permanence  of  improvement 
and  mental   fatigue;    individual   differences;   habit   formation   and   drill. 

62s.  School  Administration. — This  course  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  superintendent  and  is  open  to  superintendents  and  those  planning 
to  enter  the  field  of  superintendency.  Students  should  bring  any  prob- 
lems, reports,  or  data  that  they  wish  introduced.  The  course  will  be 
made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  following  topics  are  suggested :  mak- 
ing reports;  figuring  costs;  the  use  of  statistics;  selection  and  rating  of 
teachers ;  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent ;  powers  and  func- 
tion of  the  school  committee;  salary  schedules;  relation  of  the  school 
to    the    community;    Americanization.      Lectures,    readings,    and    reports. 

64s.  Supervision  of  Instruction. — This  course  is  designed  for 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  It 
treats  the  problems  of  curriculum  making;  aims  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion  in  various   subjects;   measuring  progress;   determining  standards   of 
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efficiency;  type  lessons;  teacher  training;  relation  of  the  content,  prac- 
tice, and  methods  of  various  subjects  in  training  for  citizenship;  aims 
and  functions  of  the  recitation  period.     Lectures,  readings)  and  reports. 

7s.  Technique  of  Teaching. — This  is  a  course  including  the  prin- 
ciples of  class  management  and  general  methods  of  teaching.  The  class 
room  is  viewed  as  a  workshop.  The  technique  of  learning  and  mental 
work  as  found  in  school  room  activities  will  be  studied,  including  meth- 
ods of  drill  and  habituation,  questioning^  presentation  of  material,  les- 
son plans  and  aims.  This  course  will  include  methods  of  teaching 
children  to  study  and  work.  It  is  designed  for  secondary  teachers. 
Courses  51s,  52s,  and  77s  are  required  for  the  State  Secondary  Profes- 
sional   Certificate   for   Teachers. 


English 

Professor  Ellis;  Professor  Thompson 

5s.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  regular  work  of  the  fall  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  A  review 
of  the  fundamentals  of  good  writing,  sentence  structure,  and  paragraph- 
ing with  a  study  of  the  expository  type  of  composition.  Frequent 
themes  and  conferences. 

6s.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  corresponds  to  the 
work  of  the  spring  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
narration    and    description. 

33s.  Shakespheare. — A  study  of  Shakespeare's  background  and  de- 
velopment as  a  dramatist  and  of  a  few  representative  plays.  Several 
others  are  required  to  be  read. 

37s.  Victorian  Poets. — Attention  is  given  chiefly  to  Tennyson  and 
Browning. 

69s.  The  Teaching  of  English. — Several  representative  classics 
from  the  ordinary  high  school  English  curriculum  will  be  studied  in- 
tensively from  the  teacher's  viewpoint,  with  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
the  teacher's  own  appreciation  and  understanding  of  literature  and  of 
suggesting  effective  methods  of  presentation.  Compositions  will  be 
written  and  the  problems  of  grading  and  correcting  studied. 

67s.  History  of  the  English  Language. — An  outline  history  of 
the  origin,  relationships,  and  development  of  the  English  language,  the 
sources  of  the  English  vocabulary,  and  some  consideration  of  the  speech- 
habits   of   the  English  people.     Recommended   for  teachers. 
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French 
Professor  Segall;  Assistant  Professor  Kueny 
5s.     Advanced  French. — This  course  is  an  equivalent  of  Course  5. 
6s.    Advanced  French. — This  course  is  an  equivalent  of  Course  6. 

7s.    Elementary    French    Conversation    and    Composition. — This 
course  is  an  equivalent  of  Course  7. 

8s.     Elementary    French    Conversation    and    Composition. — This 
course  is  an  equivalent  of  Course  8. 

57s.     How   to   Teach    French. — This    course    is    an    equivalent    of 
Courses  57  and  58.     Given  in  1920  and  alternate  years. 

59s,  60s.     How  to  Write  French. — This  course  is  an  equivalent  of 
Courses  59  and  60.     Given  in  1921  and  alternate  years. 

108s.     Moliere. — This  coures   is   an   equivalent   of   Course   108.     Given 
in    1920. 

109s.     Voltaire. — This  course  is  an  equivalent  of  Course  109.     Given 
in   1921. 


Fernald  Hall — devoted  to  Modern  Languages 

Ills.     Victor   Hugo. — This    course    is   an   equivalent    of    Course    111. 
Given   in    1922. 

104s.     Rabelais    and    Montaigne. — This    course    is    an    equivalent   of 
Course   104.     Given  in   1923. 


German 

Professor  Drummond 

Is.  Elementary  Course. — For  those  who  wish  to  acquire  or  to 
review  the  elements  of  German  grammar,  and  to  obtain  the  foundation 
of  a  German  vocabulary  as  a  preparation  for  reading  the  language. 
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2s.  Conversational  German. — For  those  who  have  had  at  least 
a  year's  work  in  German.  Conversation  and  also  composition  will  be 
included  in  this  course. 

9s.  Teachers'  Course. — This  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions and  investigations  of  the  different  methods  of  teaching  Ger- 
man. The  matter  of  pronunciation,  the  question  of  text-books  will  be 
fully  considered,  and  suggestions  for  the  working-library  of  a  teacher 
given. 

History 
Professor  Colvin 

Is.  United  States  History. — From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  present  time,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  increasing  interest  and 
activity  of   this   country  in   international   affairs. 

2s.  European  History. — From  1870  to  the  present  time.  This 
course  will  take  up  mainly  England,  France,  and  Itlay. 

3s.  The  Teaching  of  History. — In  all  of  the  courses  the  value 
of  history  in  Americanization  work  will  be  considered. 

Latin 

Professor  Chase 

8s.  Teachers'  Course. — A  discussion  of  methods  and  problems 
of  teaching  Latin  in  the  several  years  of*  the  high  school  course.  Study 
of  topics  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  Intended  for  those  who  are 
teaching  or  who  expect  to  teach  secondary  school  Latin. 

10s.  Cicero. — -Reading  of  some  work  of  Cicero.  Intended  to  give 
added  familiarity  with  Cicero's  style  and  a  better  knowledge  of  his 
range   of    thought.     Adapted   to    teachers    and-  college    students. 

12s.  Horace. — Reading  of  selections  from  .  Horace.  A  study  of 
the  poet,  his  poetry,  and  his  times. 

51s.  Latin  Composition. — Practice  in  writing  Latin  with  a  care- 
ful   review    of    Latin    syntax. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

Professor  Hart;  Professor  Willard;  Associate  Professor  Tripp 
Courses  A  and  B  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of.  high  school 
teachers  who  wish  to  review  the  subjects,  or  to  study  methods  of  teaching 
ing.  Courses  Is,  3s,  6s,  7s,  8s,  10s,  should  appeal  to  teachers  of  high 
school  mathematics  who  wish  to  extend  their  field  of  mathematical 
knowledge  or  to  become  candidates   for  a  degree. 
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Courses  Is,  to  13s  inclusive  may  be  counted  towards  graduation. 
Courses  53s  and  101s  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  or,  under 
suitable  restrictions,  toward  the  master's   degree. 

As.  Teachers'  Course  in  Algebra. — A  course  intended  for  teachers 
in  preparatory  schools  and  dealing  chiefly  with  the  second  year's  work. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject 
and  those  topics  will  be  emphasized  that  are  most  important  in  prepara- 
tion  for  college   work. 


Interior  of  the  Observatory 

Bs.  Teachers'  Course  in  Geometry. — A  review  of  the  more  impor- 
tant theorems,  with  practice  in  the  demonstration  of  original  proposi- 
tions and  in  the  solution  of  numerical  exercises.  Discussion  of  text- 
books and  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject. 

2s.  Solid  Geometry. — This  course  is  offered  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  students  who  intend  to  enter  college  but  have  not  been  able 
to  complete  the  requirements  in  solid  geometry.  The  Stone-Millis  Solid 
Geometry  will  probably  be  used  as  the  text-book,  but  Phillips  and 
Fisher's,  Well's    and  other  books  will  be  used  for  reference. 
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Is.  Plane  Trigonometry. — The  elements  of  plane  trigonometry, 
including  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  plane  triangles,  and  of  prob- 
lems in  surveying,  together  with  the  use  of  surveying  instruments.  Those 
having  logarithmic  tables  should  bring  them,  and  also  any  modern  text- 
book on  trigonometry  which   may  be  useful   for   reference. 

3s.  College  Algebra. — The  theory  of  quadratic  equations,  the  bi- 
nomial theorem  and  so  much  of  the  regular  freshman  course  in  algebra 
as  time  will  permit.  The  text-book  is  Rietz  and  Crathorne's  College 
Algebra. 

6s.  Analytic  Geometry. — A  brief  course  covering  the  elements 
of  this  subject.  The  text-book  is  Wilson  and  Tracy's  Analytic  Geom- 
etry. 

7s.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — A  course  intended  for 
teachers  in  preparatory  schools,  who  wish  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  this  subject. 

8s.  Integral  Calculus. — The  equivalent  of  Course  8  of  the  cata- 
log.    Open  only  to  those  who  have  previously  studied  the  subject. 

10s.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Lectures  accompanied  by  work  in 
the  observatory.  The  only  mathematics  required  is  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  department  is  well 
equipped  with  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  both  des- 
criptive  and   practical   astronomy. 

51s.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry. — A  course  for  students  who 
have  taken  analytic  geometry  and  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

53s.  Advanced  Calculus. — Equivalent  to  a  part  of  Course  53  of 
the  catalog. 

101s.    Theory   of   Functions. — Equivalent   to   a   part   of   Course   101 
of   the   catalog. 

By  suitable  selection  of  topics  a  candidate  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  four  or  five  summer  terms, 
the  exact  time  depending  upon  his  mathmatical  ability  and  previous 
mathematical    preparation. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  a  small  but  carefully  selected  list 
of  mathematical  models,  and,  for  work  in  astronomy,  has  an  observa- 
tory equipped  with  an  eight  inch  Clark  equatorial,  a  three  inch  Bamberg 
astronomical   transit,   and   other   instruments. 

Eight  or  more  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given,  the  subjects  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  students  electing  them.  All  who  can  do 
so  are  requested  to  indicate  their  choice  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Physics 

Professor  Stevens;  Associate  Professor  Fitch 

9s.  Elementary  Laboratory  Course. — This  includes  a  list  of  ex- 
periments which  would  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
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Maine.  The  course  is  especially  adapted  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  conducting  an  elementary  labora- 
tory course.  The  complete  set  of  apparatus  is  assembled  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  full  directions  are  given  for  performing  each  experiment. 

Is.  College  Physics. — A  course  based  upon  those  parts  of  Kim- 
ball's College  Physics  which  treat  of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  This 
course  may  be  taken  for  credit  only  by  university  students  who  have 
covered   the  ground   in   Physics    1. 

2s.  College  Physics. — A  course  based  upon  those  parts  of  Kim- 
ball's College  Physics  which  treat  of  electricity  and  light.  This  course 
may  be  taken  for  credit  only  by  university  students  who  have  covered 
the  ground  in  Physics  2. 

4s.  The  General  Laboratory  Course. — The  subjects  usually  includ- 
ed in  an  undergraduate  course.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  observations  and  the  tabulation  of  results. 

10.  Teacher's  Course. — A  course  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
Elementary  Physics  in  a  rapid  survey.  It  is  planned  to  be  of  aid  to  second- 
ary school  teachers,  and  arrangements  may  be  made  so  that  those  to  whom 
this  work  is  a  review  may  obtain  college  credit  in  the  course  for  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


A  Campus  View 


51s.  Advanced  Laboratory  Courses. — These  courses  are  offered  in 
optics,  electrical  measurements,  and  heat.  They  are  of  a  more  advanced 
nature  than  those  in  number  5s  which  is  prerequisite  for  them. 

101s.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course  For  Graduate  Work. — This 
course  will  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  students,  and  will  be 
offered  to  such  students  as  have  completed  the  courses  above  listed.  The 
work  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  repetition  of  a  published  experiment,  or 
it  may  be  an  original  investigation. 
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Spanish 
Professor  Peterson 

Is.  Elementary  Spanish. — This  course  is  designed  for  begin- 
ners and  for  those  who  wish  to  review  the  essentials  of  the  language. 
Grammar,  reading,  conversation  and  composition.  Moreno-Lacalle's  Ele~ 
mentos  de  Espanol  will  be  used  as  text. 

3as.  Intermediate  Spanish. — This  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  the  language.  Reading 
of  easy  texts  with  review  of  grammar.  As  much  time  as  possible  will 
be  given  to  conversation  in  the  class  periods. 

9s.  The  Spanish  American  Countries. — No  reading  in  Spanish 
is  required  in  this  course.  It  will  deal  with  the  customs  and  manner  of 
life  and  the  various  prases  of  Latin  American  civilization,  Lectures,  as- 
signed reading  and  recitations. 

56s.  Spanish  For  Teachers. — Much  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
phonetics.  Attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  instruction,  choice  of 
texts  and  bibliographies.      (To  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient  demand). 

60s.  Advanced  Spanish. — The  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  rapid 
reading  of  modern  novels  or  upon  conversation,  as  the  needs  of  the  class, 
may  require.     (To  be. offered  if  there  is  sufficient  demand). 

MISCELLANEOUS   INFORMATION 

Daily  Assembly 

Each  morning  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the  faculty  and  students 
meet  in  the  Chapel  at  10.00  for  a  brief  assembly.  A  short  religious  ser- 
vice is  held,  including  a  song  service,  and  an  address  will  be  given  on 
some  topic  of  current  interest. 

Library 

Thruout  the  Summer  Term,  the  university  library  of  57,000  volumes, 
and  the  reading  rooms  containing  about  400  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
will  be  opened  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily, 
except  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sunday.  The  library  privileges  ordinarily 
accorded  university  students,  including  the  home  use  of  books,  are  ex- 
tended to  students  in  the  Summer  Term. 

Laboratories,  Museums,  and  Observatory 

The  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  will 
be  available  for  use  of  the  students.     All  necessary  apparatus  is  supplied 
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to  the  student  without  charge;  a  small  charge  is  made  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  articles  used.  The  departments  are  well  equipped  with  modern  ap- 
paratus. 

The  Museum  is  illustrative  of  the  rocks,  flora,  and  fauna  of  Maine, 
and  will  be  open  at  stated  periods  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  Observatory  contains  an  eight-inch  telescope,  vertical  circle,  and 
other  instruments  of  precision. 

Lectures  on  Health 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  a  lecture  course  given  on 
individual  and  social  health.  These  lectures  will  be  given  by  specialists 
and  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  students  and  teachers.  A  more  detailed 
announcement  will  be  made  later. 


Recreation 

The  athletic  field  of  the  univer- 
sity will  be  accessible  to  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  outdoor  exercise,  and 
two  afternoons  from  four  to  six 
will  be  set  aside  each  week  for  base- 
ball games  and  other  athletic  events. 
A  tennis  tournament  also  will  be 
organized. 

Under  the  management  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose, 
tramps,  picnics,  and  longer  trips  to 
neighboring  places  of  interest  will 
be  arranged,  as  well  as  more  in- 
formal occasions  on  the  campus 
where  the  students  will  have  opportunity  to  meet  each  other  and  the 
members   of   the    faculty. 

Orono  and  the  surrounding  country  offers  unsurpassed  opportuni- 
ties for  tramping,  canoeing,  fishing,  motoring,  and  week-end  trips. 

Pushaw  Lake,  six  miles  from  the  campus,  makes  an  ideal  day's 
outing.  Canoes  may  be  rented  at  the  Niben  Club  or  at  Gould's  Landing. 
Chemo  Lake,  which  is  the  source  of  Orono's  water  supply  is  at  the  head 
of  Chemo  Stream  and  can  be  reached  by  canoe  after  a  two  mile  tramp 
from  the  campus,  after  crossing  the  Penobscot  river  by  ferry.  Canoes 
may  be  hired  from  the  ferryman.  Gilman  Falls,  the  old  Veazie  Rail- 
road, and  Poplar  Knoll  are  all  delightful  tramps   for  picnic  parties. 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine's  popular  summer  resort,  is  easily  reached  from 
Orono,   and   a   trip   to    Mt.    Katahdin,    Maine's   highest   mountain,    is    well 
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worth  an  extra  week  in  Maine.  Historic  Castine  is  reached  after  a 
four  hour  sail  down  the  Penobscot  river,  and  Northport,  Camden,  and 
Rockland  are  reached  by  the  Boston  boat  which  makes  daily  trips  from 
Bangor.  The  Indian  Reservation  at  Old  Town  attracts  many  summer 
visitors  where  Indian-made  baskets,  snowshoes,  and  moccasins  may  be 
purchased.  The  Stillwater  river  which  bounds  the  campus  on  the  west 
affords   canoeing  and   swimming. 


The  Varsity   Track   Team 

For  the  further  entertainment  of  the  Summer  Term  students  and 
their  friends,  the  gymnasium  will  be  opened  one  evening  of  each  week, 
where  music  will  be  furnished  and  opportunity  afforded  for  informal 
social    intercourse. 

The  social  life  of  the  Summer  Term  and  the  athletic  interests  are 
in  charge  of  committees  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent   body. 

Expenses 

Tuition 

Tuition  for  the  term  of  six  weeks,  covering  all  charge  for  instruc- 
tion up  to  fifteen  hours  a  week,  use  of  library  and  laboratories,  except 
a  small  additional  fee  covering  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  laboratories : 

For    residents    of    Maine,    $20.00. 
For   residents   of   other   states,   $25.00. 

An  additional  charge  of  $1  an  hour  is  made  for  registration  in  excess 
of  fifteen  hours  a  week. 
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Rooms   in   the  Dormitories 

Hannibal  Hamlin  Hall  will  be  open  for  men  students  and  Balentine 
Hall  for  women  students.  Rooms  may  be  obtained  for  $2.00  a  week 
for  a  single  person,  or  for  $1.00  each  when  more  than  one  occupy  a 
room.  Students  should  furnish  pillows  and  pillow  cases,  sheets,  and 
towels. 


One  of  the  Women's  Dormitories 


Meals 

Meals  will  be  served  in  the 
dining  room  of  Balentine 
Hall  for  men  and  women  at 
a   cost   of   $6.00   a    week. 

The  University  Inn,  located 
in  the  village  of  Orono,  is 
under  university  management 
and  is  open  for  summer  stu- 
dents. Rooms  in  private  fam- 
ilies may  be  secured  by  those 
who  prefer  them. 
Men  who  wish  to  bring  their  families  should  write  early.  Special 
effort   will    be   made   to   secure   suitable   accommodations. 


One  of  the  Men's  Dormitories 


Self    Boarding 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  may  wish 
to  reduce  expenses  by  forming  clubs  and  doing  light  housekeeping. 
Tenting  on   the  campus  has   proved  attractive   to   students. 
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Special  Regulations 

The  Summer  Term  is  organized  under  a  distinct  faculty  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  university  faculty  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
Summer  Term,  and  such  other  instructors  as  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  adminis- 
trative   officer. 

Courses  meeting  five  hours  a  week  for  new  work  give  credit  of  two 
semester  hours.  Courses  which  are  taken  as  review  courses  may  be 
crdited   for   their   original   semester   value. 

Courses  offered  primarily  for  graduate  credit  may  be  organized  to 
count   for   three   semester   hours   credit. 


Gymnasium 


The  maximum  registration  allowed  without  special  permission  is 
fifteen  hours  a  week,  equivalent  to  three  new  courses  for  which  credit 
for  two  semester  hours  each  is  allowed,  or  two  new  courses,  for  which 
credit  of  three  semester  hours  each  is  allowed. 

All  cases  of  over-registration  will  be  passed  upon  by  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed    for   this   purpose. 

Final  examinations  will  be  scheduled  in  two-hour  periods  beginning 
Thursday  at  2  P.   M.,  and  ending  Friday  noon. 

Recitations  begin  at  7.30  and  close  at  12.00.  Each  period  will  be  50 
minutes,  and  there  will  be  20  minutes  allowed  for  chapel  services. 

Students  who  have  had  three  or  more  absences  from  a  subject  which 
comes  five  times  a  week?  or  like  proportion  of  absences  in  subjects  which 
are  scheduled  for  a  less  number  of  hours  a  week,  must  present  excuses 
for  all  their  absences  to  the  committee  on  attendance  before  4  P.  M.  of 
the  last  Wednesday  of  the  term.  If  desired,  they  may  appear  personally 
before   the   committee   and   present   their   excuses. 
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Summer  Term  Committees 

Chapel:     Stevens,    Ellis,    Fuller 

Social:     Chadbourne,    Brann,    Colvin,    Kueny,    Thompson 
Athletics  :     Fitch,  Chadbourne,  Drummond,   Segall 
Registration  :     Chase,  Ashworth,   Brautlecht 
Attendance:     Willard,    Peterson,    Tripp 

In  General 

Prospective  students  are  invited  to  consult  Dean  Stevens,  or  any  of 
the  instructors,  for  further  details  regarding  the  courses,  or  upon  any 
subject  relating  to  the  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  to 
offer  such  courses  as  will  be  most  useful  to  the  teachers  and  others  who 
may  desire  to  pursue  them. 

In  case  the  registration  for  any  course  offered  falls  below  a  certain 
minimum,  it  may  be  withdrawn. 
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